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CICERO AND HIS CRITICS^ 



By M. S. Slaughter 
The University of Wisconsin 



St. Jerome, sick of a fever, beheld in a vision the judgment 
seat and heard himself asked the question — "What art thou?" 
"A Christian," he answered. "No," came the accusation, "thou 
are not a Christian, but a Ciceronian, since where thy treasure is, 
there is thy heart also." This fourth century saint had once 
confessed himself an abandoned sinner because he could not 
refrain from reading Cicero even on fast days. 

It was the spirit of Cicero's writings, particularly the philo- 
sophical works, that held captive the soul of St. Jerome. And he 
was not alone among the Church Fathers in devotion to Cicero. 
St. Augustine was, on his own testimony, converted to Christianity 
by reading the Hortensius — a lost work of Cicero — an exhortation 
to philosophy: 

lUe vero Uber mutavit affectum meum et ad te ipsum, Domine, 
mutavit preces meas, et vota ac desideria mea fecit alia — that 
book turned my love to Thee, Lord, so that I desired the 
immortality of wisdom with an incredible burning of the heart 
and I began to arise and return to Thee. 

And so the philosophy of Cicero passed into the Church and 
became part and parcel of her teachings; became absorbed into 
whatever intellectual life there was at this time, the four or five 
centuries after the fall of the Roman Empire. It is quite beside 
the mark to protest that Cicero's philosophical works are of no 
real or independent value. Mommsen says, "With equal peevish- 
ness and precipitation Cicero composed in a couple of months an 
entire philosophical library." It is true that in rapid succession, 
in a short space of time — about two years — at the most distressful 
period of his life and of that of the Republic, Cicero pubUshed a 

' Read at the seventeenth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, St. Louis, March 25, 1921. 
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number of treatises on philosophical subjects, mainly ethical, 

largely adaptations from the Greek. They are not without merit 

in themselves though they may count for little in the history of 

philosophy by the side of their greater Greek equivalents. To 

the Church Fathers of the fourth and succeeding centuries and to 

the occasional layman, Cicero was one of those who 

quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt (Lucr. 11:79) — 
like runners hand on the lamp of life — 

To this audience all this has long been familiar. For twenty- 
five years we have been heavily in debt to ZieUnski {Cicero im 
Wandel der Jahrhunderte). I shall not repeat his many illustra- 
tions of Cicero's influence in the intervening centuries. Cicero 
was never lost sight of though the lamp of learning did not always 
burn brightly. In the poor schools, even those of the Church for 
technical training in theology, Cicero had a part. During the 
Middle Ages he shared with Aristotle a sad eminence in the 
dialectical programmes of the time. In the universities of the 
nth, 12th, 13th, and even 14th centuries, the classical authors 
had less and less place and we hear John of Salisbury pleading 
for the Authors, among them Cicero. In these centuries, the 
classical authors had been crowded out by the practical subjects. 
Students then were not unlike students now. The popular 
branches were medicine and law, and in the law one branch 
especially caught the fancy of the students. This was "that pearl 
of knowledge" — ars dictaminis — the art of writing letters and 
formal documents; a forerunner of our courses in business corre- 
spondence. 

To the demands of the practical was added clerical feeling 
against the pagan classical authors. Logic, dialectics the Church 
favored, and the study of Aristotle flourished. John of Salisbury 
laments that the students praised Aristotle and despised Cicero. 

Specialists occupied with the history of these centuries point 
to the fact that a "backwoods" Europe was being transformed 
into a country of well built cities, good highways and all the other 
trimmings that go with economic development. This accounts 
for the prevailing tone of these centuries and the practical turn 
that was given to all studies, even those in the Church schools. 
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With the rise of humanism Cicero came again into his own, 
when Petrarch in the 14th Century became the inspiration of the 
Classical Renaissance. This story, too, is familiar. This first 
modern man of letters found his chief inspiration in Cicero. At 
times fighting against, at times surrendering to the spirit of the 
mediaeval church, Petrarch devoted himself to the study of the 
Latin classics making of them living men, not shrouded nonenti- 
ties, not lay figures on which to hang dissertations on words and 
phrases, that "distemper of learning" against which Roger Bacon 
had rebelled. 

With eager avidity Petrarch read and appropriated the 
philosophical and rhetorical works of Cicero and by chance 
stumbled upon a manuscript of Cicero's letters to Atticus. The 
personal revelations of these intimate letters of Cicero greatly 
disturbed Petrarch for a time. In his own "Letters to Dead 
Authors," one is addressed to Cicero, in which he chides him for 
being less a sage than he had pictured him, too vacillating at the 
most critical time of his career, though he continued to proclaim 
his devotion to his genius and eloquence. He says that "Cicero 
is like a man who carries a light behind his back. Others receive 
the light while he himself stumbles in the dark." The intimate 
revelations of these personal, private letters were a severe test. 
Few public men have ever been put to a test so severe. Cicero 
speaks his heart out to his friend Atticus and his detractors have 
not minimized what they are pleased to call his self-betrayal. 

The discovery of the letters aroused a new interest in Cicero. 
They were read everywhere. Written to his family, his intimate 
friends and acquaintances and to his political associates, they 
give a picture of twenty-five years of public and private life 
incredibly clear and vivid. By common consent Cicero is the 
world's greatest letter writer. Through the popularity of the 
letters the neglected works gained recognition; the De Oraiore and 
other important works were read and substituted in educational 
programs for the comparatively unimportant De Inveniione and 
the Topica. We do not always realize nor adequately appreciate 
the enormous volume of Cicero's works: over 800 letters, 56 
orations, half a dozen rhetorical, and as many philosophical 
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treatises and some charming essays. It was the range of Cicero's 
interest evidenced by the volume of his work that made him a 
commanding figure among the humanists. 

Until the time of Niebuhr, who in the early part of the 19th 
century wrote the first modern history of Rome, Cicero continued 
to hold this high place in the councils of humanism. Niebuhr 
says that "Cicero followed truth in every way, and in his doing 
so we recognize the discord of his mind; he was in contradiction 
with himself." Then more kindly Niebuhr adds "I love Cicero 
as if I had known him and I judge of him as I would of a near 
relation who had committed a folly." This patronizing compli- 
ment is the last kind word we hear for Cicero from professors at 
the \miversities of Germany who write on Roman history. With 
the exception, perhaps, of Ihne, they all seem to suffer from 
literary adenoids, if an allusion to the emunctae naris of Horace 
(Sat. I, IV, 8) be not too remote. 

Cicero's "folly" grew to a crime in the minds of Drumann, 
his most diabolical detractor, and of Mommsen, Drumann's 
unscrupulous successor in the business of character defamation. 
The crime for which Cicero is maligned by these anything but 
self-effacing critics is an incurable faith in a free state. 

During the four hundred years from Petrarch to Niebuhr 
men the world over sat at Cicero's feet and learned from him the 
secret of life, practical, literary and spiritual life. Like Virgil 
he was 

Duplici circumdatus aestu carminis et rerum (Manilius) — 
Surrounded by a double tide of life and letters. 

To him men turned for those studies which he himself glorifies 
in the oration for Archias, his old teacher: Haec studia adulescen- 
tiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis 
perfugium ac solacium praebent, delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur. 

Such studies nourish youth, delight old age, adorn success, 
furnish a refuge and a solace in adversity, at home they charm, 
abroad they do not embarrass, in the night seasons they are with 
us, they travel with us to the country and to foreign lands. 
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This is humanism as a grace of life, ministering to the pleasure 
and polish of social intercourse, as well as a discipline "which 
aims at drawing out all the mental and moral faculties of man." 
(Jebb.) 

I wonder if it is true after all that the "Roman desired the 
ayadbv, the good, though he never quite felt or knew the KoKbp, 
the beautiful." I fancy he was very much like other men in this 
respect in spite of a persistent tradition to the contrary. We 
know too much of Rome's government and rival governors and 
too little of her people, not the multitude but the many men and 
women who lived their lives unostentatiously in the quiet of 
their own homes. The satirist and the historian have combined 
to paint for us an unlovely picture which after all may not present 
all sides of life. Just as we have a perverse picture of one side of 
Cicero's influence in the Renaissance. From him an ism was 
bom, a dangerous thing to have happen to any man, for perver- 
sions and exaggerations are sure to follow. 

Cicero's rhetorical works are of the best and eloquence in 
theory and practice in the Renaissance depended almost altogether 
from him. He was for many men the great stylist and Ciceronian- 
ism became a cult, a fetich, and, if one may believe Erasmus, a 
caricature. Men sought by fasting and prayer and unending toil 
to speak and write like Cicero. His very words, his phrases. 
Erasmus in his "Ciceronianus" paints a vivid picture of a humanist 
gone mad in the pursuit of Ciceronian perfection, a formal per- 
fection of style. Mommsen calls Ciceronianism a mystery of 
human nature; language and the effect of language on the mind 
a problem which cannot be solved. The power which language 
exercises was, he says, in Cicero's case transferred to the un- 
worthy vessel. Custom and the schoolmaster completed what the 
power of language had begun. Cicero became the supreme stylist 
and the creator of the modem classical Latin prose. Naturally 
Mommsen finds nothing to praise in this phase of Cicero's in- 
fluence. His eloquence lacks fire, his speeches lack clearness and 
articulate division, and his language is deficient in precision and 
chasteness. His dialogue is not as good as the Greek — which is 
doubtless true — but more to the point in Mommsen's appraise- 
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ment is not as good as Lessing's. Of Cicero's correspondence 
Mommsen says with a sneer that people are in the habit of 
calling it interesting and clever. To such and to all admirers of 
Cicero's writings he gives his sovereign, imperious and peremptory 
advice, "to observe in literary matters a becoming silence"; — so 
far have we come from Quintilian, a second century Roman critic 
whose frequently quoted opinion is: "The pleasure a man takes 
in Cicero is the standard by which he may judge his own intellec- 
tual culture." 

Wherever republican institutions have flourished or men have 
struggled to attain free government, there Cicero has been a 
quickening influence. The Church Fathers — the "bitter enders" 
at least — were in the habit of saying that only Lethe could take 
away the influence of Cicero. Imitation, admiration, adulation 
of Cicero are seen not merely in isolated instances but were the 
prevailing attitude. No side of Cicero escaped but his strongest 
influence was perhaps that of his oratory. The great period 
of English eloquence, the eighteenth century to cite but one, is 
perhaps the most striking example. Read Burke, if that is not a 
counsel of perfection or a call to penance, or Gibbon, to find an 
English Cicero. But I am aware that to the present generation 
such eloquence, the periodic style at all, is anathema, and the 
taste of our collegians is not formed on such obsolete models, such 
old, antiquated, worn-out forms of thought and conceptions of 
life. We demand a "literature that embodies the scientific and 
progressive thought of the present age" (Shorey), expressed in a 
conversational style, in simple sentences and when possible in 
words of one syllable, without subtle allusion or reference to a 
past that only angers the listener by putting his present day 
education to a test so disconcerting. 

Cicero's eloquence is too grandiloquent and no longer makes 
the appeal that it did when Burke thundered forth his Ciceronian 
English in his Impeachment of Warren Hastings, a strikingly 
similar appeal to that of Cicero in his oration against Verres, a 
forerunner of Hastings in the gentle art of robbing a province. 
It ought to be said in extenuation of these two gentlemen that 
Verres was a coimoisseur in Greek marbles and bronzes and 
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many men sympathized with him when he went to his death 
rather than surrender to Mark Antony his most precious works of 
art, while the administration of Warren Hastings has never been 
without staunch defenders. 

We have our nabobs, too, and our peace parle3dngs. Have we 
a Burke or a Cicero? If our idealism were less an emotion and 
more a reasoned philosophy we might hear again in the defense of 
right not an oratory harnessed to petty party politics but an 
outburst of "reason made hot with passion." For words that 
sound like Cicero, that might have been spoken by Cicero, recall 
Burke's speech on "Conciliation with America." "The proposi- 
tion is Peace. Not Peace through the medium of war; not Peace 
to be hunted through the labyrinth of intricate and endless 
negotiations; not Peace to arise out of universal discord, fomented 
from principle in all parts of the Empire; not Peace to depend on 
juridical determination of perplexing questions or the precise 
marking of the shadowy boundaries of a complex government. 
It is simple peace sought in its natural course and in its natural 
haunts . . . Refined policy ever has been the parent of confusion 
and ever will be so, as long as the world endures." 

A curious parallel exists between Cicero and Burke. They 
were both "new men," without important family affiliations, 
working with aristocratic oligarchs who secretly resented their 
powers but were compelled to depend upon their unusual gifts. 
Both had many years of disillusion and died defeated men. 

Outside of our particular profession, Cicero is chiefly remem- 
bered as the author of Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, paiieniia 
nostra, or of tags like O temporal mores! Perhaps only a few 
remember the Haec studia adulescentiam alunt, unless they had 
the good fortune to go to the famous old Boston Latin school 
and looked upon these words, every day of their school life, carved 
over the entrance to the building; or may claim Brown University 
as their alma mater and could not escape them whenever they 
passed through the main entrance to the college campus on whose 
pillars these words of Cicero were long ago carved. 

The Cicero that most people know is the Cicero of a few 
orations read in high school, the Catiline orations of the year 
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63 B. C. when Cicero was Consul, with perhaps a freshman flight 
into the De Senectute or the De AmicUia; and their picture of him 
is of an old Roman in long and it may be flowing toga on the 
Rostra or in the Senate House pouring out long periods of copious 
and fluent Latin for their despair or happily for their delectation. 

By virtue of his wide range of interests, his encyclopedic 
information in history, literature, and law, his remarkable success 
as a teacher of men, and his long participation in the affairs of 
state, Cicero has a clear right to the attention of men. His was 
no single track mind. The indecision and vacillation of which 
he is accused and is guilty are due to the necessity he was under 
of seeing both sides of the question; the arguments pro and con 
alternately appealed to him and troubled him and rendered 
decision difficult. He had not the practical aptitude for politics 
which, according to Mommsen, made Julius Caesar a "perfect 
man." Caesar possessed, Mommsen says, practical aptitude as 
a citizen in perfection. Caesar was a thorough-going realist and 
this made of him the consummate statesman. Caesar's cool 
sobriety, marvelous serenity, his rationalism, appeal strongly 
to Mommsen's imperialistic mind. From such a critic we need 
expect no grace for Cicero either in literature or state-craft. 

As most of you know and many of you have said, the modem 
attitude towards Cicero of harsh criticism and deliberate under- 
valuation is largely due to the influence and wide circulation and 
acceptance of Mommsen's History of Rome. Men living under 
free institutions have accepted without question the judgment 
of an arch supporter of a benevolent despotism, who in making 
a demigod of Julius Caesar, the real founder of the Roman 
Empire, found it impossible to see any virtue in Cicero, the 
advocate of a free state, the behever in an ideal republic, and the 
author of a programme to establish such a state. That his cause 
was a "lost cause," a forlorn hope, endeared it all the more to 
Cicero, a man of humanistic ideals, and should recommend him 
to the favorable consideration of all men of like tastes and a 
similar philosophy of life. Cicero says he "mourned for the 
commonwealth longer and more bitterly than ever a mother 
mourned for her only son." (Ad Att. IX, 20, 3.) 
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Cicero repeatedly gave up politics for which he was not 
primarily intended by nature, repeatedly returned to the life 
best suited to his natural disposition, to letters and the studies 
that he loved. But he could not live a detached life and he was 
as repeatedly drawn back into the political arena, gifted lawyer 
that he was, at the solicitation of his friends, or because of the 
ever-returning hope that he might see at last established at Rome 
that form of government in which he believed and for which he 
prayed. He essayed a difficult and dangerous part in the last 
years of the Republic. He found in Pompey a broken reed; he 
saw in Caesar a gracious and attractive personality, with a genius 
for statesmanship but feared in him this genius because it was 
misdirected and aimed at personal gains. "It is impossible for 
me," he says of Caesar, "to be other than a friend to one who 
deserves well of his country. 

"Cicero thought the Republic had swooned under Caesar's 
blow. He did not realize that it was killed" (Strachan-Davidson). 
He begs Caesar to "have regard for the judge who will come in 
ages after," for the judgment of posterity, telling him that it was 
his chief duty to subdue his personal inclinations, to master his 
angry feehngs, to be moderate in victory, and assuring him that 
a man's chief glory is to "be remembered for great services done to 
one's friends, one's country, and to mankind." To Caesar's 
credit it must be said that Cicero's appeals to his clemency and 
humanity in individual cases were never denied. On the larger 
questions of state Cicero made little impression upon Caesar's 
plans for personal control. Once more he retired to his books 
and the quiet of his country estates. It was only after the assassi- 
nation of Caesar that Cicero felt all shackles fall from him and 
entered the forum for the last time for the final contest with 
Antony. He could have had no illusion as to the probable out- 
come of this struggle but he made good use of his freedom and 
followed what he conceived to be his duty to his death. In no 
period of his career does Cicero appear to better advantage than 
in this last encounter with Antony and the men who sought 
only self-aggrandizement and whose final success meant the over- 
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throw of Cicero's dream of a free state and the permanent estab- 
lishment of a government with Augustus Caesar in sole control. 

In commenting on the fate of men of letters on entering politics 
John Morley has this significant statement (Recollections, Vol. 
I, p. 185). "A transition from books, study, and the publicist's 
pen, to the vicissitudes of political action is not much favored 
by happy precedents. Let us not be shy of going too far back. 
The most historically influential type among famous men of 
letters, say what we will, is Cicero, the immortal, the all wise 
Tully, and we know Cicero's blood-stained end on the Stabian 
seashore, attended by the ill-omened flight of crows from the 
Temple of Apollo." 

Cicero died like a Roman, and by so doing atoned for many 
littlenesses: vanity, conceit, ultra-sensitiveness, exhibitions of 
physical timidity, bordering on physical cowardice; if atonement 
is asked for such things from one whose purity of life and high 
moral standards in all personal dealings combine to make of 
him a shimng exception among the men of his day. 

Cicero failed in the one consuming desire of his life, to see a 
free state established at Rome and to be not its ruler but a 
participator in its benefits and a sharer in the glory of its success. 
He had many gifts of the statesman, but Mommsen says he 
lacked courage and "on those who lack courage, the gods lavish 
every favor and every gift in vain." His hero, Caesar, had 
courage and he destroyed the Republic. 

Commenting on Caesar's successful usurpation of the powers 
of the Republic, Mommsen in one of his choicest sentences, 
which may be of interest to you as throwing light on the animus 
with which he wrote the story of the fall of the Roman Republic, 
says: "Not until the dragon seed of North America ripens will the 
world have again similar fruits to reap." To depart from history 
to indulge in prophecy is not the only mistake Mommsen makes 
in this astonishing sentence. 

The restoration of the Republic of the Scipios was Cicero's 
solution for the world's ills and to this he clung, perhaps mistak- 
enly, until the end. He has left us a picture of his ideal republic 
in his De Republica, of which unfortunately only fragments have 
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come down to us. The world has united in praising this docu- 
ment, but Mommsen calls it a "singular mongrel compound of 
history and philosophy, which carries out the idea that the 
existing constitution of Rome is substantially the ideal state 
organization sought for by the philosophers, an idea as un- 
philosophical as unhistorical." 

Mommsen is quite incapable by birth, nature, and training of 
understanding the situation in Rome in Cicero's day seen from 
any idealistic point of view. The idea of a free state enrages him. 
He worships Caesar and defends the despotism established by 
him, the revised divine right despotism brought into Europe from 
the Orient by Alexander of Macedon. The very name Caesar 
intrigues the mind of Mommsen and betrays him into making this 
self-revealing statement which fortunately now calls for a slight 
revision: "The peoples to whom the world belongs still at the 
present day designate the highest of their rulers by the name of 
Caesar." 

After such a pronouncement have we not the right to demand 
of the German historians that they set a less biased man to the 
task of re-writing the story of the Roman Republic, one who 
knows neither ira nor studio, and may we not expect at his hands 
a fairer treatment of the man whose unpardonable sin was a 
belief in free institutions? Having all his utterances in mind 
may it not be pertinent to bid Mommsen and his kind "to observe 
in matters historical a becoming silence"? If this be history then 
in the name of the Continental Congress and the Great Jehovah 
give me poetry, or, if you will, propaganda." 

Livy once said: "To praise Cicero as he deserves we ought 
to have another Cicero." I have not sought to supply the defi- 
ciency but I have sought to warn you once more against the 
unwarranted defamation of his character and the belittling of 
his achievements and ideals at the hands of historians too biased 
to appreciate either. 

To know Cicero well is to live a large Ufe in the midst of 
the stirring events of one of the world's greatest eras, an era with 
which our own has many points in common. He, too, had to live 
and work with plutocratic republicans whose minds were solid 
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and with radical republicans whose minds were fluid, — even as 
you and I. That he lost the battle does not detract from our 
interest in the struggle. That he preached better than he at all 
times practiced does not rule him out of our class. That in the 
main Cicero held to his high ideals cannot truthfully be gain said. 
His letters discover to us his human weaknesses — it's a hard 
test — but they also mirror for us a personality affable, lovable, 
affectionate, tender and loyal. He had a pretty wit, scintillating 
at times, at times even scurrilous, and a penetrating power of 
phrase that made him a terror to his opponents or enemies but a 
constant delight to his friends. He could use his vocabulary with 
astonishing and refreshing freedom. Caesar appreciated this 
gift of Cicero's and never failed to ask for Cicero's latest bon mot. 
These were the days when of Caesar's despotism it could be said 
that it was a despotism "tempered by epigrams," — and the best 
were Cicero's. 

Cicero was many, if not myriad, minded. His temperament 
was mercurial. His life was free from Rome's worst sins — sins 
to which Caesar openly and unblushingly surrendered. His 
high-mindedness has never been impeached, and in his character 
as wise councillor he has been the friendly companion of many 
noble souls from his to our own time. His writings need no 
expurgation on the score of morals. Very fittingly has he been 
given a large place in the discipline of humanism, which seeks 
to prepare for a life of action by acquaintance with men of thought 
and action in all times. In literature and philosophy Cicero 
sought and found the guide of life. When fate dealt him her 
hardest blow, he found in Plato and in the Greek poets the only 
consolation a pagan could know. When the state failed him and 
his home was bereft of his daughter Tullia, he sought in his books, 
the constant friends and companions of his life, that wisdom 
and comfort which he himself has so generously handed on to 
generations of men coming after. His appeal to the judgment 
of posterity has not been in vain. Those men who have known 
him best have foimd in him what the poet's phrase so adequately 
expresses, "Rome's least mortal mind." 



